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ABSTRACT , ' 

/ Two related objectives in/this report are: (1) to 

discover,.psychoinetrically a structure underlying secondary school 
social studies teachers* responses to those items in an instrument 
which pfertained to what" the "new" social studies ought to be 
emphasizing, and (2) to contribute to Ahe development of scales 
measuring the domain of such ought-tq^be ideas^ To conceptualize the 
domain of ought*to-be ideas, a social studies professional belief 
system is agreed jipon as the ma jor ^determinant of role behavior in 
social studies education* The responses of 8,2 social studies teachers 
to a questionnaire measuring what ought to be emphasized -in social 
studies education provide the research data. Prom these data six 
tentative dimensions of a social studies professional belief system 
are^ named — curriculum focus, instructional focUs, sociccultural 
focus, historical study, resource allocation, avnd_ program deriyationo 
Also included are the manner in which scores in these six dimensions 
predict teacher personality and classroom teaching behaviors. The two 
arfiajs^jsf- implications from this res^earch are sublseguent basic 
research and anticipated . policy decision making and program practices 
in social studies education, (Author/DE). 
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This research had two related objectives. The first objective was to 
discover psychometrically a structure underlying secondary school social 
studies teachers* responses to those. items i^n Tucker^s instrument which perr 
tained to what the "new" social studies ought to be emphasizing. In other / 
words, the objective was the dimensioning of the domain of ought-to-be ideas^^ 
as it was tapped by the instrument. The second objective was to contribute^ 
to the development of scales measuring the domain of such ought-to-be ideas. 

■ - . / • . ; ' / : 

Perspectives and Assumptions 

The emphases on discovery and development, rather than the testing of 
hypotheses, made this research exploratory (see, Sjelltiz et al., 1959, p. 
51; Wallace, 1971, p* 22). This research also involved secondary analysis, 
i.e., a reanalysis of data which had been collected previously and for other 
purposes. The instrument had been administered previousl]^ to stratified, 
random samples of social studies methods instructors and secondary school 
social studies teachers and supervisors, all of whom were members of the 
National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS). The results for the methods 
instructoirs were reported in Social Education (Tucker, 1972). A comparison , 
of methoas instructors and secondary school personnel was reported at the 
American [Educational Research Association (AERA) meeting in New Orleans 
(Tucker J 1973). In both reports the focus was single-item or item-by-item 
analysis!, or bivariate analysis involving items, thtre^was no scaling of 
items, empirical dimensioning, or multivariate analysis, and no explicit 
theoretjcal framework. 

Mi^tchell, who has, been doing empiri co-theoretical research with his 
Social jStudies Orientations Inventory, suggested the secondary analysis. Its. 
development and execution included three main parts: 

l[ Principal components analysis (P.C.A.) was used as the tool in the 
dimenS|ioning and the first-phase item analysis and scale development.^ P.C.A. 
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J See, e.g.. Overall and Klett (1972, pp. 57-58) and Rummel (1970, pp. . 
, 12, & 15-16) for dimensions and concept- mapping or dimensioning; Guertin 
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extracts subsets of correlated item. These subsets are referred to various- 
ly in the literature as dimensions, factors, clusters, and also scales. The 
configuration of the item content in each subset is the basis for the sub- 
set''? name (i.e., a substantive concept). Thus each subset is a scale meas- 
uring some uni dimensional concept. " 

There were three a priori guidelines involved in this use of P,C.A.: 
each extracted .subset had. to (a) contain at least five items; (b) have con- 
ceptual clarity; and (c) have statistical acceptability which in this case 
was an internal consistency of at least .60, preferably .70 and above. Any 
extracted subset which did not satisfy all three criteria was deleted. 

2. It was imperative, for reasons, made clearer in the third part, to 
conceptualize substantively the domain of pught-tb-be ideas. The sensitiz- 
ing concept finally agreed upon was social studies professional belief sys- 
tern. This conceptualization is drawn from the ideas of Rokeach and others. 

A belief system ! represents' the total .universe of a person's] beliefs 

about the physical world, the sjDcial world, and the^self A belief 

, system can further be analyzed in terms of subsystems of varying; breadth 
or narrowness [Rokeach., 1972, p. 123].' 

i 

The social studies professional belief system is viewed as an analytical 
subsys/tem of Rokeach 's general belief system. In addition to the shift from 
the total universe of beliefs to professional beliefs, there js a concpmi- 
tant shift in focus from the total person to the "partial!' person or occu- 
pant of professional roles in social studies education. These professional 

—- ' .■ • ' ^ i 

and Bailey (1970,- pp. ,209-229), and the somewhat negative view of Nunnally 
(1967, pp. 255-258), for item analysis and scale development; and Lykken 
(1971) for exploratory factor analysis. 

i 0 ■ 

This conceptualization is somewhat different from Mitchell's concept, 
of social studies culture, which consists of two major^ components: the cog- 
nitive and the affective. The latter consists of professional value-orien- 
tation dimensions, which in addii;ion to their explicit affective-evaluati/e 
aspect also contain a conative or action tendency aspect. This division is 
similar to the tripartite conceptualization of attitude (see, e.g., Triandis, 
1971). Culture in this sense of social studies culture is restricted to 
ideational phenomena (see, e.g., Williams, 1970, pp. 25-27). Full explica- 
tion of this conceptual scheme is contained in his dissertation (in pro-, 
gress). 



roles. include, e.g., classroom teacher, curriculum developer, and also the 
formal anticipatory role of teacher-trainee! It is stipulated that this sub- 
system of professional beliefs is possessed only by incumbents of profession- 
al roles In social studies education. Anyone can have attitudes toward the 
/Social studies, but only these role incumbents can be said to have'a social 
studies professional belief system. 

It is further "Stipulated that this professional belief system is the 
major determinant of role behavior in social studies education, although it 
is not the only determinant. Rokeach (1960, p'. 401) notes. that the under- 
standing of behavior 'in general requires knowledge of the personality and 
the situational conditions. . Cattel'l (1965, pp. 25-28 & 157-160) includes the 
, additional element of role: behavior in general is a complex function of per- 
, sonality, the role, and the situation. Given the above analytical shifts, 
however, CattelTs equation must be reformulated. Since the interest is not 
behavior in general but role behavior,, role is rewritten as role behavior, 
which is the phenomenon to be explained, and the professional belief system^ 
is. inserted as a predictor. Hence the reformulation: role b^h^wmjr *in social 
studies education is a complex function of the social studies professional 
belief system, the personality, and the situation. 

3. The construction of empirically-grounded, mi ddle-;- range scientific 
theory (see, Merton, 1967) requires not only niodel-building,^ and the formal- 
ization and integration of the conceptual apparatus, but also instrumenta- 
ti on , measurement, data collection, etc. Looking toward the second phase of 
instrument development and subsequent bas.ic research, the construction of 
valid scales which measure the multidimensional social studies professional 
belief system would provide tools for theory development. These theories 
would pertain, to (a) the process by which the professional belief system is 
acquired and internalized; (b) the relationship between this subsystem and 
other subsystems within the general belief system, e.g., the relationships 
of the professional belief dimensions and dogmatism or other personality di- 
mensions; and (c) the manner and extent to which the professional belief di- 

3 ' 

The .functions of models and model-building are contained in, e.g., 

DiRenzo (1966, p. 249), Inkeles (1964, pp; 28 & 44), Olsen (1S68, p. 22'), 

Sherif (1966, pp. 50-51), and Wilier. (1967, p. 15). See also Rapoport (1966, 

p. 132) for the notion of "theory in the weaker sense," whi.ch is comparable 

to the concept of model. 
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/ mensions, in interaction with personality and situational, variables, explain 
\ and predict, e.g., classroom teaching behaviors. 



/ Procedures 

/•• • • / ■ ■ ' ■ 

The stratified, random sample in the original study (Tucker, 1973) cap- 
tained 215 secondary school social studies personnel, who were menibers of 
NCSS. One hundred and ten responded to the mail -questionnaire and the data 
of lOT (47%) were useable. .JLTL-th-i^s secoadary analysis those who were primar- 
ily supervisors and those whose official duties did not include at least 50% 
of their time in the social studies classroom (N = 11) were deleted. Eight 
Ss who. had an excessive number of "No Opinion." or blanks also were deleted. 
/ The adjusted N was jOl minus 11 minus 82. ' ^ 

/ P.C.A. of the 61 items obtained the subsets of correlated items. The 

61 items had the same general stem: "I believe that the professional dis- 
course about secondary school social studies education ought to be emphasiz- 
ing Ithe importance of:". There were, however, two different sub-stems and 
response formats. Forty-nine were paired-characteristic or bi -polar items 
witlj^six choices (the value given to feach choice, is in parentheses), e.g.: 



C7) O) 0)0)0 

x:o o CSS p sz p c* 

O J- ' $- ZS , \U (J s- -f- 

ZJ+J 4^ O- V ^ OQ- 

Student 5:co c/) uj c/) sc^ 2:0 Academic"^ 

Interests (1) (2), (3) (4) (5) (3) Disciplines 

"No .Opinion," which had an original value of 6, was recoded as 3. As noted 
above, Ss with an excessive nunter of "No Opinion" responses were deleted'. 
Twelve items (variables 50-61) were the more typical Likert-type (values 
again iti parentheses), e.g.: 



O) +J - s- O) U 

CO) d) O) CO) 

O 0) 0) 0) rtS ■ O 

S- J- O (/> * S- (/> 

+J O) O) C ^ . 4-> .f- 

CO <X <C ^ Q CO Q 

historical content ' (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
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The former is shown in the tables (e.g., Table 1, variable no. 3) as: 

3 STUDENT INTERESTS — academic flisci pi ines 

.and the latter is shown as. (,e.g., Table 1, variable no. 50): • 

50 agree historical content DISAGREE . 

The underlined, upper case letters indicate the substance of the high polar- 
ity of the dimension. 

The use of.-P.C.A. involved three general steps.* The first step obtain- 
ed the eigenvalues for as many eigenvectors as there were items- CattelTs 
Scree Test (see, Rummel, 1970, pp. 361 & 366) was used to determine the num- 
ber of factors or subsets to work with in further analysis- The eigenvalues 
were plotted and the Scree Test was applied. This test, in which one can 
expect some indeterminacy, indicated a maximum of eight factors and a minimum 
of four factors. 

In the second step three solutions were obtained: 4-, 5-, and 8-factor 
solutions, each with varimax or othogoi»al rotation. Comparison of these 
solutions showed the 8-f actor solution to be the most satisfactory. 

The third step involved closer inspection of the 8-factor solution. 
Inspection of those items which loaded .30 and above^ on each factor and the 
correlation matrix of each factor indicated that only the first six factors 
were conceptually and statistically acceptable. On these six factors, items 
with a low average inter-item r, generally . 10, were deleted. The screen- 
ed six factors contained 54 of the 61 items; five of these 54 items loaded 
on more than one factor or dimension. * \ 



The measure of association used was the Pearson-r. Keown and Hakstian 
(1972) indicate that use of Kendall's Tau-B (rank orderj is best given vari- 
ous conditions, but that the Pearson-r is a close-enough second to warrant 
its use without undue concern. 

5 

While a cut-off point of .30 was the criterion for inclusion, the 
items actually loaded either belcw .30 or above .34. A cut-off of .40 would 
have made very little practical difference in the substantive configuration 
of the item content in the dimensions. Very few items would have been 
omitted; this is shown by the factor loadings (F.L.) in Tables 1 - 6. 
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I These six subsets or tentative dimensi^ons of the social s.tudies profes- 
sional belief system were named* Cronbach's (1967) reliability coefficient 
alpha (internal consistency/accuracy form of reliability) was obtained for 
each subset. The Item scores in each subset were summed to obtain the dimen- 
sion scores. Finally, the relationships among. .the dimensions were obtained- 
by, the Pearson correlation technique. 

Results and Discussion 

/ 

Figure 1 contains the tentative names of the six extracted dimensions 
and what the high and low scores tend to indYcate. . 



Figure 1 about here 



The item content for each, dimension is shown in Tables 1 - 6. Included 
in each are the alpha for the dimension and the mean, standard deviation 

and the factor loading (F.L.) for each item. The items which were reverse- 

/ 

scored are noted. * 



Tables 1 - 6 about here 



The interrelations among the six dimensions--a tentative model of the 
social s.tudies professional belief system— are shown in Table 7. 



Table 7 about here 



The Pearson rs in Table 7, the lack of orthogonality, sugges^t strongly only 
one second-order factor with polarities of, say, traditional and progressive 
social studies or innovative and non-innovative social studies professional 
beliefs. It was speculated that the explicit mention of "new" social studies 
in the instrument might have generated a response set, which tended to pro- 
duce responses for or against the concept of ."new" social studies rather than 

y / 

/ 

/ 



responses strictly in terms of the items themselves. The expectation was a 
multivariate distribution with at least two more or less orthogonal dimen- 
sions. Such a response set would explain in part the tendency toward one 
broad second-order factor/ dimension. But the lack of orthogonality among 
the dimensions was not considered to be a fatal flaw, especially at this 
stage of exploratory research. Actually, complexity rather than simplicity 
or parsimony with respect to. the nuntejr of independent dimensions, even when 
the dimensions are not completely independent, was considered to^be more de- 
NSirable at this stage. 

These results, which are tentative, provide a partial basis for further 
instrument development. Immediate consideration of the validity of these 
six dimensions, in light of no other replicating or validating studies, in- 
volves two points.* First, the basi9 point: a scale.which has a "good" in- 
ternal consistency coefficient usually has an accep^ble test-retest coef- 
ficient (dependability fom of reliability), and a scale that has both has 
(validity for some purpose (see, Shaw and Wright, 1957, p. 564). Thus the 
\three dimensions or scales with alphas in the .80s would appear to be fairly . 
sound; the three with alphas near .70 need substantial work, Second, four 
of these six dimensions have their counterparts in the results obtained by 
l^itchell with his instrument. The comparison is logically based, but the 
siimilarity in the substantive configuration of the item content suggest 
^'trongly that the same things are being measured. The alphas for MitchelVs 
scales range from .65 to .92, with three-fourths of the alphas in the .30s; 
estimates of test-retest reliability range from .69 to .84. He also has done 
some construct validation, e.g.: his Citizenship Sca'iei which is the counter- 
part to the SOCIOCULTURAL FOCUS dimension and which is purportedly a measure 
of citizenship indoctrination, was found to be correlated positively (£<.02, 
one-tailed) with Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale (40-item Form E) in two studies 
involving secondary school social studies teachers. 

Thus the <^ix dimensions in this present study appear to be more than 
artifacts of statistical analysis or of the imagination. They appear to be 
tapping some reality with respect to the underlying sources of variation in 
teachers' ideas about what ought to be the nature of social studies. 

Consideration of validity, however, is premature. The appropriate con- 
text in which these six dimensions should be viewed is the context of dis- 
covery for the second-phase instrument development. In other words, item 
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construction and scale development involve not only measurement and statis- 
tics, but also various elements of conceptual .imagery which "spearhead." the 
tasks of instrument development and theory construction. . 

Each of the six dimensions presents an idea for the secondphase instru- 
ment development. Different combinations of dimensions are also heuristic. 
For.example, high s.cores for the combined SOCIOCULTURAL FOCUS and HISTORICAL 
STUDY dimensions { r = .29) are suggestive of the "citizenship transmission 
tradition" posited by Barth and Shermis (1970). Tfie following interaction 
illustrates in detail the sort of heuristic conceptual imagery which will 
play a part in the refinement and expansion of the instrumentation. 

-Figilire 2 shows the interaction of the SOCIOCULTURAL FOCUS and. RESOURCE 
ALLOCATION dimensions (r = -.53). 



Figure 2 about .here 



core in combination with a low 



A high SOCIOCULTURAL FOCUS (High SOCICULT) u 
RESOURCE ALLOCATION (Low RESOURCA) score indicates a hy|bothetical preference 
for social studjes which instills a concern' wit^ the maintenance of institu- 
tional stability— when .it and individual freedom seem in conflict— in those 
who will be leaders, not follovyers. Figure 2 shows this hypothetical orien- 
tation label led. as: IDEOLOGICALLY-CONSERVATIVE (leader) ELITES. The inter- 
action of Low SOCICULT-High RESOURCA scores indicates a hypothetical prefer- 
enj^for social studies which instills an active -oriented, deliberative sup- 
iporX for innovation and social reform in those who will be followers, not 
leaders. This hypothetical orientation is labelled: "PARTICIPANT-CITIZEN"' 
(follower) I^ASSES. The High SOCICULT-High RESOURCA scores indicate a pref- 
eVence^or social studies which instills a passive-oriented, unquestioning 
support for tradition and thu stcjtus quo— "My President right or wrong"-?-in 
those who will be followers, not leaders. And the Low SOCICULT-Low RESOURCA 
scores indicate a preference for social studies which instills a concern 
with the maintenance of individual freedom— when it and institutional stabil- 
ity seem in conflict— in those who will be leaders, not followers. 

The principal polarities, based on the negative correlation', are the 
high-low interactions. Further hypothetical inference suggests that High 
SOCICULT-Low RESOURCA teachers identify with the notion of a republic, author- 
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ity and power, and that their general belief system contains an. element of 
close-minded conservatism; while Low SOCICULT-High RESOURCA teachers identify 
with the notion of a democracy, legitimacy and compromise, and that their 
general belief system contains an elemept; of open-minded liberalism. The 
"proof o^f. the. pudding" of sudv heuristic conceptualization would rest in. part 
on whether the High SOCICULT-Low RESOURCA teachers scored significantly high- 
er on" the F Scale than the Low SOCICULT-High RESOURCA teachers, 

In summary, these findings^ along with -Mitchell's work'proyide a basis 
for the second phas.e of instrument development and insights for subsequent 
basic research. 

\ ' ^ . 
Implications and Importance 

Two areas of implications are delineated: 1) subsequent basic research 
and 2) anticipated policy decision-making and program practices in social 
studies education. • \ 

Several points for basic research are noted briefly; First, there is a 
basis for further item construction and refinement and expansion of the 
scales measuring the social studies/ professional beliW system. 

Second, the second-phase scales could be usfed to\increase our under- 
standing of the professional socialization of social studies teachers. For 
example, why are some teachers high on. S0CI0CULTURAL\ FOCUS and others low? 
What changes occur louring the preservic'e, undergraduate \period? What are 
the effects of graduate courses and inservice training? What happens to the 
professional beliefs as a teacher acquires experience in the classroom? 

Third, these scales could be used in basic research which seeks to in- 
crease our understanding of classroom teaching behavior. The reformulation [ 
of CattelTs equation mentioned earlier is ttppli cable here: classroom teach- 
ing behavior is a complex function of professional belief dimensions, per- 
sonality dimensions, and situational variables. 



The relationships between the several background variables in the 
original study and'these six dimensions are not reported in this paper. The 
variances accounted for are relatively low. For example, two di\chotomous 
variables, chairman/non-chairman and cooperating/non-cooperating teacher, 
account for .17 (2.<.05) of the variance of CURRICULUM FOCUS. 



The aim of these basic researches would be explanation and prediction, 
that i.s, the generation and validation, of middle'- range theory which consists 
of interrelated propositions based on empirical research. A hypothetical 
example of one proposition is: if teachers are high on the_SOCIOCULTURAL FO- 
CUS dimension, then probably their instruction emphasizes citizenship indoc- 
trination. . ' .J ' ' 

Me can look beyond this basic research and anticipate several implica- 
tions which the instrumentation and theory would have for policy decision- 
making and practices in social studies education. First, the items could be 
used in methods courses /as devices for the teacher-trainees\analysis and 
clarification of theiV own professional beliefs. 

. Second, the meth'Jl's instructors could use the items and scales for diag- 
nosis-evaluation. Res^ponse patterns which suggest logical inconsistencies in 
the underlying cognitive beliefs m^ght serve to prompt speciaT attention by 
' the instructor. ' ' • \ ■ . 

Third, the instrument might provide a means for systematic placement of 
student teachers with cooperating teachers who would be of rrost benefit 'to 
the student teachers. 

Fourth, we might consider, the use of valid scales, along with personal- 
ity measures., as screening devices in the teacher education program. We 
probably- can agree that there are teachers whose presence in the classroom 
has an undesirable effect on students, ,even though we might disagree on 
exactly what constitutes an undesirabfe effect. Suggestive of this line of 
thought are some "early-stage" researches which indicate .that, persons high 
in dogmatism are unwilling and/or unable to teach the "new" social studies 
(Anctil, 1972; Chalker, T972; Manning, 1972). This is not to claim th^ 
avoidance of the "new" social studies is necessarily undesirable. But a\ 
closed personality, and by inference closed professional beliefs, tend toward 
undesirable effects in the classroom (Massialas and Cox, 1966, Ip. 42; Ro- 
keach, 1960, p. 16). At some point the extent of closed persona;lity and 
professional beliefs constitute legitimate cause for withholding recommehda- 
tion for teacher certification. ' ^ 

On the other/ hand, one might argue that colleges/universities should ^ 
not be the sole judge of entry into the profession. There is a middle posi- 
tion between unilateral screening and no screening. Some school systems 
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might want teachers who are, for example, ''new'* social studies' teacher-types, 
but other school systems iWght want other types. Based on a teacher's pro- 
fessional belief profile and personality profile— in conjunction with char- 
acteristics of the school and community, and in consultation with the school 
system—we might match teachers and schools in a mutually congenial relation- 
ship. ^ 

"In conclusion! the importance of this exploratory research rests on its 
; generation of ideas for subsequent basic research and the foreshadowing of 
uses to which such Iresearch can be put. 
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